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administered at long range and with far too little acquaintance with local 
conditions. Of the two volumes, covering a period of not quite a generation, 
the former is devoted to the metropolitan aspect of the question, the latter 
carries the metropolitan determination into the provincial field where it becomes 
essentially practical. The greater value of this series of studies is that 
the knowledge presented is essential to our better understanding of the 
American provinces at the time of our Eevolution. Every school child knows 
glibly that if it had not been for the Stamp Tax and the Boston Tea Party 
there would have been no Lexington and no Yorktown. It is the object of 
these volumes to bring to our knowledge the things which galled our forefathers 
and brought them to the breaking point. Herein we shall see what economic 
and pocket grief was strong enough to create a band of patriots. 

William Churchill. 
Through Our Unknown Southwest. By Agnes C. Laut. 271 pp. Ills. 
McBride, Nast & Co., New York, 1913. $2.20. 8% x 6. 

The reviewer has traveled parts of our arid West in company with a great 
observer, keen to distinguish fact from fancy, and later had a line from his 
friend, dated west of the 100th meridian ' ' The sky is still clear here ! ' ' 
Miss Laut calls it : " The morning air is pure wine. The hills are veiled in a 
lilac light — tones, half-tones, shades and subtle suggestions of subdued glory. ' ' 
Her language is exuberant, but it does rouse some sense of the western splen- 
dor, and exuberant language is called for. Yet it is not merely turgid 
language. She has a deep enthusiasm and real restraint. Her reader will 
long to see the Southwest away from the railroad and she opens charming 
vistas of inexpensive camping and ranching trips to Forest and Park. 

Facts, it is true, she cares little for. Her goal is effects. She refers her 
antiquities lightly to dates 8,000 and 20,000 years B.C., calling one guess as 
good as another. Surely her ideas of the age and importance of the primitive 
civilization are utterly exaggerated. The pictures are admirable. 

Make: Jefferson. 

Our Southern Highlanders By Horace Kephart. 395 pp. Ills. Outing 
Publishing Co., New York, 1913. $2.50. 8% x 6. 
It was far from the purpose of the author to go very deeply into the 
demographic problems which cluster about this secluded society. His aim has 
been to interest by means of his intimate acquaintance with land and people. 
Yet the movement and character of these people are set forth somewhat more 
clearly than we recall in any former work upon the theme. The best char- 
acterization of the mountain community is that it has remained a frontier 
despite the advance of settled society beyond it, a frontier facing both ways 
and scarcely reconciled with a society of which it was the forerunner and 
by which it was unconsciously overtaken and outstripped. 

The Geography and Industries of Wisconsin. By R. H. Whitbeck. 
94 pp. Bull. Wisconsin Geol. and Nat. Hist. Surv., No. 26. Madison, 1913. 

This interesting bulletin is the third in the "Educational Series" of 
reports prepared by the Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey, 
and is intended primarily for use in the state schools. The industrial geog- 
raphy of the state is discussed under appropriate headings, and the method 
of treatment is such that the reader's attention is frequently directed to the 
geographical causes of the facts set forth. As a result the report is by no 
means a dry collection of statistics, but possesses more real interest fo^ the 
average reader than the usual run of publications dealing with state industries. 

The physical causes underlying the industrial growth of Wisconsin are 
briefly indicated in an introductory chapter, after which the mineral industries, 
forestry, agriculture, manufacturing and transportation receive more extended 
treatment. Numerous pictures, diagrams, and maps are effectively used, 
while tables of statistics are properly reduced to a minimum. A commendable 
feature is the concise summary placed at the end of each chapter. Occasionally 
the details of maps are illegible because of the quality of paper on which 
the text is printed. On the whole, the report is a creditable addition to the 
geographical literature concerning Wisconsin, and should prove of much value 
to the schools of the state. D. W. Johnson. 



